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XOTE 

Material  for  this  publication  has  been  taken  from  a document 
issued  in  1939  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing,  Manila,  for  the  Philippine 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  In  a few  instances,  the 
text  has  been  corrected  to  conform  with  changes  since  1939.  Effects 
of  the  war  have  been  disregarded. 
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FACTS  and  FIGURES 

ABOUT  THE  PHILIPPINES 

HISTORY 

' J.  ' HE  Philippines  was  discovered  on  March  16,  1521  by  Fer- 
dinand Magellan  who  claimed  it  for  Spain.  Colonization  work 
was  begun  in  1565,  when  Legaspi,  the  first  governor  of  the 
Philippines,  captained  an  expedition  to  the  Philippines.  Ma- 
nila, the  capital,  was  not  occupied  until  1570.  The  Spaniards 
governed  the  Philippines  until  1898,  that  is,  for  a period  of  about 
370  years.  In  1896  the  Filipinos  rose  in  revolt  and  for  a time 
controlled  the  country. 

In  1898,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  an  American  fleet  under  Admiral  Dewey  sailed  for  the 
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Philippines  and  won  a decisive  victory  over  the  Spanish  naval 
forces  in  the  famous  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  For  a time  the 
insurgent  forces  and  the  American  Army  cooperated  against 
the  common  enemy.  Shortly  afterwards  the  entire  country 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  December  10,  1898,  and  a war  of  libera- 
tion was  fought  by  the  Filipinos  for  over  two  years.  Superior 
force  compelled  the  Filipinos  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a sequel,  civil  government  was  established  in  1901.  Poli- 
tical autonomy  was  gradually  and  progressively  extended  to  the 
Filipinos,  the  tendency  prevailing  throughout  the  American 
regime  being  towards  self-government  and  eventual  independence. 

Beginning  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1898  clearly  defined  steps 
in  that  direction  have  been  taken,  such  as  President  McKinley’s 
instructions  to  the  Commission  (1900),  the  Philippine  Bill  (1902), 
the  Philippine  Autonomy  Act  or  otherwise  known  as  the  Jones 
Law  (1916),  which  promises  eventual  independence,  and  cul- 
minates with  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Law  (1934)  which  in  turn 
provides  that  ten  years  after  the  Constitution  of  the  Philippines 
has  been  approved  by  the  Filipino  people  and  the  President 
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Dewey  Boulevard.  Manila,  showing  Luneta  Hotel,  the  University  Club,  and  Bay  View  Hotel 

in  the  background. 


of  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  Government  organized, 
and  the  President  and  other  officials  have  been  installed,  the 
Filipinos  will  enjoy  complete  political  liberty.  The  Common- 
wealth Government  was  established  on  November  15,  1935. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Independence  Act, 
the  Commonwealth  Government  was  inaugurated  with  Hon. 
Manuel  L.  Quezon  and  Hon.  Sergio  Osmena  as  first  President 
and  Vice-President  respectively.  They  were  re-elected  in  1941. 

GEOGK.XPHY 

The  Philippines  lies  a few  hundred  miles  to  the  southeast 
of  the  great  continent  of  Asia,  north  of  the  Dutch  and  British 
Island  of  Borneo,  and  south  of  the  Japanese  Island  of  Formosa. 
It  consists  of  7,083  islands  extending  in  the  form  of  a huge 
triangle  1,152  statute  miles  from  north  to  south  and  688  statute 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Only  2,441  of  the  islands  have  names. 
The  northernmost  island,  known  as  Y’Ami  Island,  is  65  miles 
from  Formosa;  while  the  southernmost  island,  called  Salwag, 
which  is  4°  40'  north  of  the  equator,  is  only  30  miles  east  of 
Borneo.  The  total  land  area  of  the  country  is  about  115,000 
square  miles.  This  is  larger  than  the  combined  area  of  the  States 
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of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  It 
is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  Spain;  around  7,000  square  miles 
smaller  than  the  British  Isles;  5,000  square  miles  larger  than 
Italy;  and  more  than  twice  as  large  as  either  Java  or  Cuba.  The 
Island  of  Luzon  alone  is  as  large  as  Denmark,  Belgium,  and 
Holland  combined;  and  Mindanao  is  about  the  size  of  Portugal. 

CLIMATE 

Lying  within  the  Tropics,  the  Philippines  has  a truly  tropical 
climate — warm  days  and  usually  cool  nights.  The  most  delightful 
months  are  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March. 
The  days  are  clear,  sunny,  and  dry,  with  a mean  average  tem- 
perature of  78  degrees  F.  (25.5  degrees  C.) , and  the  minimum 
temperature  early  in  the  morning  is  17  degrees  F.  (9.5  degrees 
C.)  lower  than  the  msiximum  in  the  afternoon. 

The  climate  of  the  Philippines  is  among  the  best  in  the  Tropics. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  agreeably  warm,  with  beautiful  early 
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mornings,  pleasant  late  afternoons,  and  cool  nights,  although 
there  are  some  places  in  the  country  which  cannot  strictly  be 
so  described.  December,  January,  February,  and  March  are 
months  nearly  ideal.  Even  in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  Manila,  enjoy  a cool 
breeze  during  some  hours  of  the  day.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
rainy. 

During  the  hot  season  the  months  are  dry  and  warm  with 
a maximum  day  temperature  of  91  degrees  to  92  degrees  F. 
(33  degrees  to  34  degrees  C.)  and  a minimum  night  temperature 
of  70  degrees  to  75  degrees  F.  (21  degrees  to  24  degrees  C.). 
Sunstroke  is  unknown  in  the  Philippines. 

POPUL-ATIOX 

The  total  population  of  the  Philippines  was  7,635,426  according 
to  the  census  of  1903  and  10,314,310  according  to  the  census  of 
1918.  The  population  in  1939  was  16,000,301. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures,  the  average  density  of 
population  per  square  mile  was  67  in  1903,  90  in  1918,  and 
132  in  1935.  The  population,  however,  is  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  the  provinces  and  ranges  (1935)  from  a density  of 
628  per  square  mile  in  Cebu  and  576  in  Iloilo  to  15  in  the 
Province  of  Agusan,  Mindanao,  and  13.5  in  the  Province  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  Luzon.  The  Provinces  of  Pampanga  and  Panga- 
sinan  in  the  central  plain  of  Luzon  have  a population  density 
of  361  compared  with  34  for  the  entire  island  of  Mindanao.  The 
Filipinos  as  a people  have  settled  chiefly  in  areas  along  the  sea- 
coast  rather  than  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  interior. 

The  1939  census  showed  the  foreign  population  to  include  29,006 
Japanese,  115,147  Chinese,  8,642  Americans,  4,527  Spaniards,  and 
1,003  Britons. 

Three  general  racial  types — pygmy,  Indonesian,  and  Malay — 
inhabit  the  Philippines.  The  pygmies  are  probably  the  abori- 
ginals, but  at  present  there  are  comparatively  only  few  of  them — 
perhaps  about  60,000 — and  they  are  living  in  rather  inaccessible 
places  throughout  the  Islands.  The  Indonesians  are  settled  prin- 
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cipally  in  the  islands  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao  and  number  ap- 
proximately 200,000.  The  Indonesians  are  also  a pagan,  tribal 
people,  though  less  primitive  than  the  pygmies. 

The  major  portion  of  the  population  in  the  Philippines  consists 
of  Malayans.  On  the  basis  of  their  religious  belief,  the  Filipinos 
of  Malay  stock  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — pagans, 
Mohammedans,  and  Christians.  Several  pagan  tribes  of  semi- 
civilized  Malays,  numbering  about  200,000,  inhabit  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  northern  Luzon.  The  Moros,  or  Malays  who 
are  adherents  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  are  concentrated 
chiefly  in  Mindanao  and  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  They  are 
estimated  to  number  around  030, 000. 

The  Filipinos  of  Malay  extraction  who  are  adherents  of  the 
Christian  religion  constitute  over  93  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. They  are  the  dominant  people  in  the  Philippines,  and 
from  their  number  are  derived  most  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  laborers,  the  business  and  professional  men,  the  edu- 
cators, and  the  social  and  political  leaders  of  the  country. 


LAXOr  AGF 

English  and  Spanish  are  the  languages  universally  used  in 
the  country.  As  a general  rule,  however,  a tourist  who  speaks 
English  can  travel  in  any  part  of  the  Philippines  without  the 
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necessity  of  knowing  any  other  language,  because  all  of  the  officials 
and  employees  of  the  Government  speak  English  or  at  least  under- 
stand the  language. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  constitutional  mandate 
enjoining  the  adoption  of  a national  language  based  upon  one 
of  the  existing  native  tongues,  the  National  Assembly  passed 
Commonwealth  Act  No.  184  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Institute  of  National  Language.  After  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  numerous  Philippine  tongues,  the  Institute  recom- 
mended Tagalog,  a dialect  widely  spoken  throughout  the  country, 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  national  language  of  the  Philippines.  On 
December  30,  1937,  the  Tagalog  dialect  was  officially  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  the  basis  for  the  adoption  of  the  national 
language  of  the  Philippines.  The  Institute  of  National  Language 
is  at  present  busy  preparing  a Filipino  language  dictionary  and 
other  materials  needed  for  teaching  this  national  language.  It 
will  not  be  very  long  before  this  new  national  language  will  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

THE  COMMOXWEAETH  GOVERNMENT 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines  is  republican  in  form  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers  which,  under 
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the  Constitution,  are  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a President,  the  legislative  in  a 
National  Assembly,  which  is  bicameral,  and  the  judicial  in  a 
Supreme  Court  and  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

At  the  head  of  the  Government  is  the  President  who  exercises 
an  all-embracing  power  over  all  executive  departments,  bureaus, 
and  offices,  including  provincial  and  municipal  governments.  In 
case  the  President  dies,  resigns,  or  is  removed  or  unable  to 
serve,  his  powers  devolve  upon  the  Vice-President  who,  like 
the  President,  is  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The 
President  holds  his  office  for  four  years. 

The  executive  departments  are  those  of  the  Interior,  Finance, 
Public  Instruction,  Justice,  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Public 
Works  and  Communications,  and  Labor,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the 
Department  Secretaries  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commission  on  Appointments  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

Other  executive  offices  are  the  General  Auditing  Office  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  Auditor  General,  the  Bureau  of  Civil  Service 
headed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Civil  Service,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United  States  headed  by  the 
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Resident  Commissioner.  All  these  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission  on  Appointments. 

Leyi.slative  power  is  vested  in  a Congress  eompo.sed  of  a Senate 
and  a House  of  Representatives.  The  24  Senators  are  elected  at 
large  for  six-year  terms  by  direct  vote  of  the  people;  Congressmen 
are  elected  for  two  years  by  districts. 

The  judicial  power  is  lodged  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of 
Appeals,  Courts  of  First  Instance,  justice  of  the  peace  courts, 
and  the  municipal  courts  of  chartered  cities.  All  the  justices 
and  judges  of  these  courts  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commission  on  Appointments. 

The  Philippines  is  divided  into  provinces  and  each  province  is 
divided  into  municipalities.  The  governing  body  of  the  prov- 
incial government  is  the  Provincial  Board  composed  of  the  Prov- 
incial Governor  and  two  members  who  are  all  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  in  the  province.  The  Municipal  Council  is 
the  legislative  body  in  a municipality,  consisting  of  the  Municipal 
Mayor,  Vice-Mayor,  and  councilors,  whose  number  depends  upon 
the  class  to  which  the  municipality  belongs.  Like  the  Provincial 
Governor  and  the  Board  Members,  the  municipal  officials  are 
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elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  in  their  municipal- 
ity, and  they  hold  their  offices  for  three  years. 

Aside  from  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments,  there 
are  also  under  the  Commonwealth  chartered  cities,  the  governing 
body  of  which  is  a IVIunicipal  Board  composed  of  councilors  and  a 
IVIayor.  The  mayors  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commission  on  Appointments  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, whereas  the  councilors  are  either  elected  or  appointed, 
depending  upon  the  provisions  of  the  charters. 

KDl'C.MIOX 

The  oldest  univei’sity  under  the  American  flag  is  found  in  the 
Philippines.  In  1611  there  was  established  in  Manila  the  Pon- 
tifical University  of  Santo  Tomas,  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
Far  East.  It  is  twenty-five  years  older  than  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. the  oldest  university  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  eight  universities  in  the  Philippines:  the  govern- 
ment-owned University  of  the  Philippines,  with  branches  in 
Baguio  and  Cebu;  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas  which  is 
run  by  Dominican  Friars;  the  University  of  Manila;  the  Na- 
tional University;  the  Centro  Escolar  University;  the  Philippine 
Women’s  University;  the  Far  Eastern  UniversiW;  and  the  Silliman 
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University,  operated  by  the  Protestant  Mission.  There  are  744 
private  schools,  60  of  which  are  in  Mcinila. 

The  remarkably  efficient  system  of  public  education  established 
in  the  Philippines  since  the  beginning  of  the  American  admin- 
istration has  steadily  advanced,  and  English  is  now  spoken  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country.  There  were  9,489  pri- 
mary public  schools,  1,316  intermediate  schools,  114  secondary 
schools,  and  5 junior  colleges,  or  a total  of  10,924  public  schools, 
which  had  an  annual  enrollment  in  1938  of  1,738,868  children 
taught  by  28,485  teachers.  The  primary  enrollment  for  1936  was 
999,769  as  compared  with  979,693  for  1935,  and  the  intermediate 
enrollment  for  1936  was  ■ 201,905  as  compared  with  193,894  for 
1935.  In  1936  there  were  in  the  Philippines  137,187  children 
enrolled  in  private  schools,  making  a total  of  1,876,055  repres- 
enting 54  per  cent  of  the  school  population.  Since  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  primary  grades  is  much  greater  than  in  the  higher 
grades,  about  67  per  cent  of  the  children  of  primary  school  age 
are  now  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  illiteracy  and  giving  vocational 
and  citizenship  training  to  people  above  school  age,  the  Office  of 
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Adult  Education  was  created  in  1936  and  adult  schools  were  opened 
in  many  parts  of  the  Philippines  immediately  thereafter.  Instruc- 
tion in  such  schools  is  given  in  eleven  major  dialects.  Practical 
education  in  home-gardening,  home-making,  poultry-raising,  sanita- 
tion, hygiene,  and  citizenship  has  done  much  to  improve  the  social 
conditions  of  the  people  and  elevate  their  moral  standards. 

Textbooks  and  other  reading  materials  for  the  diffusion  of  cul- 
tural and  vocational  information  to  the  people  are  given  free. 
Books  were  prepared  especially  for  men  and  women  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  attend  the  regular  schools.  The  teaching  of 
adults  is  handled  by  public-spirited  citizens  who  voluntarily  offer 
their  services  to  conduct  classes. 

Part  of  the  campaign  to  reduce  illiteracy  is  the  instruction  in 
home-making  and  child-rearing  given  to  the  women  in  an  effort 
to  teach  them  the  duties  and  responsibilities  attached  to  their  po- 
sitions as  mothers,  wives,  and  housekeepers.  There  are  at  present 
approximately  100  special  classes  for  women  with  a total  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  2,500. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1938,  there  were  2,057  adult  schools 
established  throughout  the  Philippines,  with  a total  enrollment  of 
125,783  taught  by  28,940  volunteer  teachers.  Besides  these  adult 
schools,  107  cadres  of  the  Philippine  Army  also  conducted  adult 
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classes  among  illiterate  trainees  in  1938.  As  a result  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  such  classes,  5,579  illiterates  have  already  been  made 
literate. 

X.XTIOXAL  DEFEXSE 

By  virtue  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  enacted  by  the  National 
Assembly  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines  on  November  15,  1935,  the  Philippine  Army  was 
organized  as  a measure  against  foreign  aggression.  The  Army, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  a Regular  Force,  a Reserve  Force, 
and  Offshore  Patrol,  which  is  divided  into  two  units — the  Air  Force 
and  the  Marine  Division. 

The  Regular  Force  and  Reserve  Force  are  land  forces.  The 
Regular  Force  consists  of  the  Infantry,  the  Cavalry,  the  Field 
Artillery,  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  the  Engineer  Corps,  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  the  General  Staff  Corps.  The  Reserve  Force  is  com- 
posed of  citizen  soldiers  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  who  have 
been  trained  for  military  service  for  which  a conscription  system 
has  been  followed  to  insure  well-trained  reserve  citizen  army  in 
case  of  national  emergency.  The  peace-time  strength  of  the  Re- 
gular Force  is  placed  at  930  officers  and  approximately  10,000  en- 
listed men;  whereas,  the  Reserve  Force,  as  it  now  stands,  has 
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80,000  members  in  the  First  Reserve,  all  trained  under  competent 
officers  of  the  Regular  Force  and  borrowed  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

Under  the  National  Defense  Plan,  P160,000,000  will  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  proposed  ten  years  of  operation,  costing  the 
Government  P16,000,000  yearly  and  training  400,000  trainee- 
soldiers  after  the  ten-year  period.  No  amount  has  been  ap- 
propriated or  set  aside  for  the  organization  of  a navy  in  view 
of  the  enormous  expense  involved  in  such  project,  although 
the  Government  realizes  its  necessity  for  the  protection  of  its 
territorial  waters.  However,  the  Government  contemplates  pur- 
chasing torpedo  boats  for  offshore  patrol  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  head  of  all  these  military  organizations  is  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  who,  under  the  Constitution,  is  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  all  armed  forces  under  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  He  directs  the  armed  forces  of  the  Philippines 
through  a staff  composed  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Philip- 
pine Army,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  General 
Staff.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G-1,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
G-2,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G-3,  and  the  Provost  Marshall 
General  G-4.  Under  this  staff  are  various  divisions  which  carry 
out  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Philippine  Army. 
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RELIGION 


The  Philippines  is  the  only  Christian  country  in  the  Far  East. 
Priests  who  accompanied  the  Spanish  military  forces  converted 
the  natives  into  Catholicism,  which  soon  spread  rapidly.  Many 
churches  built  in  Manila  and  in  the  provinces  are  impressive 
structures  of  massive  masonry,  some  of  which  are  famous  for  their 
architecture  and  interior  decorations.  In  1901  the  Philippine  In- 
dependent Church  was  established  by  Mons.  Gregorio  Aglipay,  a 


A'hoto  by  Photo  Finighing ^Corp. 

The  Manila  Cathedral. 


Filipino  priest,  who  seceded  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  but 
retained  most  of  its  beliefs  and  forms  of  worship.  Protestantism 
was  introduced  into  the  Philippines  after  the  Americans  came. 
The  Protestants  have  established  missions  and  spread  their  gospel 
in  many  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  Of  the  Moro  or  Mohammedan 
population  of  Mindanao,  only  a very  limited  number  have  been 
converted  into  Christianity.  Among  the  comparatively  few  pagan 
inhabitants,  such  as  the  Ifugaos,  the  Igorots,  and  the  Bontocs,  one 
may  find  very  limited  religious  ideas. 
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The  San  Sebastian  Church,  made  entirely  of  steel,  Manila. 
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The  St.  AoKustine  Charch,  Walled  City,  Manila. 
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AGRICUI.TURE 


The  Philippines  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country.  The 
country  is  favored  with  soil  and  climatic  conditions  which  are 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  agricultural  products.  The  principal 
crops  are  rice,  abaca  (Manila  hemp) , sugar  cane,  coconut,  to- 
bacco, corn,  and  maguey.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  goods 
exported  from  the  Philippines  are  agricultural  products,  mainly 
sugar,  coconut  products,  abaca,  and  tobacco  products. 

Sugar. — The  Philippines  is  one  of  the  major  sugar-producing 
countries  of  the  w'orld.  This  country  follows  India,  Java,  the 
Japanese  Empire,  and  the  United  States  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  In  1936  the  total  area  planted  to  sugar  cane  was 
250,750  hectares.  The  production  of  centrifugal  sugar  by  the 
sugar  centrals  during  1935-1936  was  876,983  long  tons.  The 
production  for  1936-1937  is  estimated  at  1,004,449  long  tons.  The 
quota  of  973,000  short  tons  allowed  by  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Law  represents  roughly  65  per  cent  of  the  normal  milling 
capacities  of  the  centrals.  At  present,  sugar  is  the  leading  export 
product  of  the  Philippines,  the  value  of  sugar  shipments 
representing  about  one-third  of  all  Philippine  exports.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  2,000,000  people  are  dependent  upon  the 
sugar  industry,  in  which  the  capital  invested  is  placed  at  around 
P450,000,000,  and  contributes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues 
of  the  Oovernment. 

Coconut. — The  Philippines  is  the  second  biggest  producer  of 
coconut  in  the  world,  being  excelled  only  by  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  and  is  the  world’s  principal  exporter  of  coconut 
products  with  about  one-third  of  the  world  copra  trade  to  its 
credit.  The  coconut  palm  is  grown  in  every  province,  and  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1937,  635,940  hectares,  or  around  25  per 
cent  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  country,  were  devoted  to  this 
crop.  In  point  of  area  under  cultivation,  the  coconut  industry 
ranks  second  in  importance,  being  surpassed  only  by  rice. 
Philippine  coconut  products  are  at  present  exported  to  24  coun- 
tries. There  are  about  4,000,000  people  dependent  upon  the  in- 
dustry, in  which  more  than  P300,000,000  is  invested.  Revenues 
derived  from  the  industry  have  been  estimated  at  P7, 000,000. 

Abaca. — The  Philippines  still  enjoys  a virtual  monopoly  of 
abaca  production  in  the  world.  The  plant  has  been  introduced 
into  several  tropical  countries,  but  no  fiber  produced  in  any 
other  country  has  as  yet  equalled  the  best  Philippine  grades. 
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The  wharf  of  the  City  of  Davao,  Mindanao. 


In  1937  the  Philippines  had  502,710  hectares  planted  to  abaca, 
and  the  fiber  production  for  the  year  amounted  to  200,627 
metric  tons.  Although  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
cultivated  area  is  devoted  to  abaca  culture,  it  ranks  third  among 
Philippine  exports,  it  being  surpassed  only  by  sugar  and  co- 
conut products.  About  2,500,000  people  are  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  upon  the  industry,  and  the  investments  in  the  busipess 
total  some  P95,000,000.  The  industry  gives  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment an  average  income  of  about  P2,000,000  annually. 

Tobacco. — Introduced  into  the  Philippines  by  Spanish  missiona- 
ries, the  tobacco  industry  grew  rapidly  in  this  country.  Late 
in  the  18th  century  it  became  so  important  that  the  Spanish 
government  made  a monopoly  of  it.  It  was  then  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue,  yielding  practically  one-half  of  the  income 
of  the  colonial  government.  Although  the  monopoly  ended  in 
1882,  the  industry  continued  to  grow,  and  Manila  cigars  have 
become  very  popular  in  the  tobacco  world.  At  present  over 
600,000  people  are  dependent  upon  the  tobacco  business  in  the 
Islands.  Investments  in  the  industry  amount  to  approximately 
P30, 000,000.  While  only  about  2 per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area 
of  the  country  is  planted  to  tobacco,  tobacco  constitutes  the  fifth 
leading  item  in  our  export  trade.  The  Philippines  at  present 
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The  business  center  of  the  City  of  Davao,  Mindanao. 


ranks  seventh  among  world  tobacco  producers,  supplying  tobacco 
products  to  over  40  countries.  In  1937  the  country  produced 
725,200  quintals  of  tobacco  leaf  (a  quintal  is  equivalent  to  46 
kilos)  from  an  area  of  74,040  hectares.  In  1937,  319,393,533 
cigars  were  produced,  of  which  188,791,471  were  exported  to 
the  United  States  and  18,253,242  to  other  countries.  Shipments 
of  cigarettes  during  that  year  totalled  38,004,750  and  of  tobacco 
leaf,  11,138,560  kilos. 

Rice. — Rice  constitutes  the  staple  food  of  the  Philippines. 
The  area  at  present  cultivated  to  rice,  which  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately two  million  hectares,  represents  48  per  cent  of  the 
area  planted  to  leading  crops.  Palay  is  grown  in  every  province 
of  the  Philippines,  but  principally  in  the  Provinces  of  Nueva 
Ecija  and  Pangasinan.  During  the  year  1937  a total  of  55,015,730 
cavans  of  palay  was  produced  and  it  was  valued  at  P134,395,190. 
But  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  local  production,  rice  had  to  be 
imported  from  abroad. 

Corn. — Com  largely  supplants  rice  in  the  diet  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Cebu,  Bohol,  Oriental  Negros,  Western  Leyte,  and 
northern  Mindanao.  Over  half  a million  hectares  are  annually 
cultivated  for  the  production  of  com.  In  1937,  com  production 
amounted  to  7,678,080  cavans  valued  at  P17,983,350. 
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Transporting  logs  to  the  mill. 


Maguey. — The  cultivation  of  maguey  was  begun  during  the 
Spanish  regime.  Maguey  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  Ilocos  prov- 
inces, Cebu,  and  Bohol.  In  1937  there  was  a total  production  of 
424,840  piculs  valued  at  PI, 969, 260. 

Other  products. — Other  agricultural  products  grown  in  the 
Philippines  are  the  following:  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  mangoes, 
cassava,  lanzones,  cacao,  pineapples,  papayas,  coffee,  rubber, 
peanuts,  kapok,  lumbang,  pilinuts,  mandarin,  sugar  apples,  oranges, 
pomelos,  chicos,  soursops,  custard  apples,  cotton,  castor  beans, 
and  Irish  potatoes. 

Vegetables. — More  than  100  varieties  of  v’egetables  are  grown 
in  the  Philippines.  Among  the  most  important  are  the  fol- 
lowing: tomatoes,  eggplants,  cabbages,  radishes,  pechay,  lettuce, 
cauliflowers,  onions,  and  beans.  The  local  supply  of  vegetables  is 
not  yet  sufficient  to  meet  the  big  demand.  Importation  of 
vegetables  amounts  to  around  two  million  pesos  annually. 

MIXING 

The  Philippines  is  rich  in  minerals,  both  metallic  and  non- 
metallic.  These  minerals,  occurring  in  greater  or  lesser  quanti- 
ties within  the  confines  of  the  Archipelago,  are  as  follows: 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium; 
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Sawmill  and  lumber  yard  of  the  Kolambugan  Lumber  Co.,  Mindanao. 


coal,  peti'oleum,  asphalt,  and  related  bitumens;  asbestos,  gypsum, 
mineral  waters,  phosphate  rocks,  salt,  and  sulphur;  clay,  lime- 
stone, and  building  and  ornamental  stones.  Gold  production 
in  the  Islands  increased  from  P187,647  in  1907  to  P2, 645, 784  in 
1917  and  to  over  P64,000,000  in  1938.  The  production  of  base- 
metal  ores  rose  considerably  in  1938,  as  shown  by  the  increase 
in  exports  of  iron,  chromite,  manganese,  copper,  and  other  ores. 
Copper  ore  exports  jumped  from  6,054  kilos  valued  at  PI, 704 
in  1936  to  15.413,540  kilos  valued  at  P656.451  in  1937  and  to 
24.199,947  kilos  valued  at  PI, 283. 301  in  1938.  Chrome  ore  ship- 
ments ascended  to  69,855,605  kilos  valued  at  PI, 542, 452  in  1937 
from  11,890,602  kilos  valued  at  P307,518  the  year  previous.  In 
1938  chrome  ore  shipments  totalled  66,910,869  kilos  valued  at 
PI, 576, 845.  Manganese  mining  also  showed  considerable  develop- 
ment in  1937  when  exports  totalled  12.206,278  kilos  valued  at 
P337,716,  as  compared  with  254,972  kilos  valued  at  P6,020  in 
1936.  In  1938  manganese  ore  exports  jumped  to  49,359,149 
kilos  valued  at  P999.189.  Iron  ore  exports  declined  slightly 
from  654,455.921  kilos  (P2,868,427)  in  1936  to  601,188,220  kilos 
(P2, 652. 078)  in  1937,  but  in  the  following  year  shipments  rose  to 
910,952,276  kilos  valued  at  P4, 080. 645.  Lead  ore  shipments  to 
Japan  in  1937  amounted  to  23,575  kilos  valued  at  P2,700.  In  1938 
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Ifusao  rice  terraces,  Bontoc,  Mountain  Province. 


the  United  States  took  all  of  the  lead  ore  exports  amounting  to 
216,447  kilos  valued  at  Pll,611. 

LUMBER  AND  TIMBER 

The  lumber  industry  is  one  of  the  major  industries  of  the 
Philippines,  its  rank  being  fourth  in  value  of  production  and 
fifth  in  capital  invested.  The  total  forest  area  of  the  Islands 
is  estimated  at  over  17,757,000  hectares,  or  approximately  57 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  Forest  resources 
are  developed  under  a license  system.  The  standing  commer- 
cial timber  is  estimated  at  464,470,000,000  board  feet,  the  bulk  of 
which  consists  of  export  species,  namely,  Tangile,  Red  Lauan, 
Tiaong,  Almon,  Bagtikan,  May  apis,  White  Lauan,  and  Palosapis, 
which  are  known  abroad  as  Philippine  mahogany.  Thirty-five 
years  ago,  the  total  timber  production  was  only  46  million 
board  feet,  whereas  in  1937  the  timber  cut  was  over  the  one 
billionth  mark.  About  77  per  cent  of  the  annual  production 
is  consumed  locally.  In  1937  there  were  131  sawmills  in  which 
nearly  P31,000,000  was  invested.  About  420,000  people  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  lumber  and  timber  industry.  The  government 
derives  an  average  income  of  over  P2, 000, 000  from  the  lumber 
business. 
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The  biuiness  center  of  the  City  of  Zamboanga,  Mindanao. 


M.AXUFAOTURIXG  IXDUSTRIES 

The  Philippines  is  still  in  its  industrial  infancy.  Outside  of 
Manila  and  perhaps  Iloilo  City  and  Cebu  City,  the  industries  are 
generally  of  the  household  type  with  a few  small  factories. 

At  present  Manila  and  to  a limited  extent  Iloilo  and  Cebu  boast 
of  fairly  large  factories  and  industrial  plants  with  all  the  modern 
equipment  and  facilities  for  mass  production.  Sugar  centrals, 
rope  factories,  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  desiccated  coconut 
factories,  coconut-oil  mills,  lumber  mills,  rice  mills,  vegetable  lard 
and  margarine  factories,  soft-drink  factories,  furniture  factories, 
gold-producing  plants,  candy  and  confectionery  establishments,  em- 
broidery shops,  ice  and  electric  plants,  cordage  factories,  machin- 
ery and  foundry  establishments,  shoe  factories,  soap  factories, 
bakeries,  and  printing  shops  had  been  established  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Fiber  hat  industry. — The  hat  industry,  utilizing  a number  of 
Philippine  fibers,  is  a million-peso  unorganized  household  in- 
dustry. The  “Calasiao”  hat  made  in  Pangasinan,  the  buntal 
hat  in  Baliuag  and  Lucban,  the  “Talibon”  hat  in  Bohol,  and  the 
“Arayat”  hat  in  Pampanga  are  derived  from  the  buri  palm.  Other 
kinds  of  hats  made  from  Philippine  fibers  are  pandan,  sabutan. 
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United  Paracale  Mining  Co.,  Camarines  Norte. 


rattan,  and  “guinit”  army  hats.  Exports  of  hats  in  1938  amounted 
to  P634,807  as  compared  with  P933,190  in  1937. 

Vegetable  lard  and  butter. — The  vegetable  lard  and  butter 
(oleomargarine)  industry  is  still  in  the  formative  stage  of  de- 
velopment. At  present  there  are  four  or  five  firms  manufac- 
turing lard  and  margarine  from  coconut  oil.  The  value  of 
exports  in  1937  amounted  to  PI, 523, 689  and  in  1938  it  rose  to 
Pl,525,689. 

Pearl  buttons. — At  present  there  are  four  factories  manufactur- 
ing buttons  from  mother-of-pearl  shells.  The  average  production 
of  buttons  is  placed  at  1,000,000  gross.  Exports  in  1937  were 
valued  at  P549,020,  but  in  1938  the  value  dropped  to  P425,831. 

Candy  and  confectionery. — The  candy  and  confectionery  in- 
dustry has  grown  gradually  in  this  country  and  there  are  now 
fifteen  candy  factories  in  the  City  of  Manila,  three  of  which  man- 
ufacture high-grade  sweets  and  candies.  A large  variety  of  can- 
dies and  confectioneries  are  being  made  locally  and  a bright 
future  for  the  industry  is  seen,  considering  the  abundance  of 
sugar  here. 

Pineapple  canning. — Only  one  pineapple-canning  factory  has 
been  established  so  far.  It  is  a branch  of  a big  canning  plant 
in  California.  It  exported  P3, 345, 697  worth  of  canned  pine- 
apples in  1937  and  P2, 129, 480  in  1938. 
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Cutch. — The  Philippines  has  only  one  cutch  factory.  It  is 
located  in  Zamboanga,  Zamboanga,  and  has  an  average  annual 
production  of  6,000  tons.  Exports  in  1938  totalled  5,207  metric 
tons  valued  at  P728,812,  as  against  5,586  metric  tons  worth  P695,778 
in  1936. 

Embroidery. — Some  thirty  embroidery  establishments  in  Ma- 
nila have  a total  investment  estimated  at  P8, 000, 000.  The  largest 
establishments  are  controlled  by  Americans,  whose  investments 


Partial  view  of  the  interior  of  a modern  rope  factory,  Manila. 
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Philippine  hemp  ropes  ready  for  shipment.  j 
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amount  to  F6, 000, 000.  Exports  in  1938  amounted  to  P10,215,802 
as  compared  with  P7, 377, 606  in  1937. 

Cordage. — The  five  cordage  factories  have  a spindle  capacity 
of  57,024,000  pounds  and  actual  capacity  of  17,385,000  pounds 
of  fiber.  In  1938  the  Philippines  exported  cordage  totalling 
6,947,136  kilos,  as  compared  with  7,461,370  kilos  in  1937. 

Shoe. — There  are  in  the  Philippines  four  modern  leather  shoe 
factories,  which  are  all  located  in  the  City  of  Manila,  and 
around  three  hundred  and  fifty  small  shoe  shops  in  the  provinces. 
The  factories  have  an  investment  of  P8,000,000.  Five  rubber 
shoe  establishments  have  so  far  been  established  and  these  have 
a capacity  of  2,000,000  pairs  annually. 

Match. — There  is  only  one  match  factory  in  the  Philippines 
and  this  produced  1,590,333  gross  boxes  in  1937,  as  compared 
with  1,312,827  in  1936. 

Paints  and  varnishes. — There  are  four  establishments  of  paints 
and  varnishes  in  the  Philippines  with  a total  output  of  ap- 
proximately half  a million  pesos  a year. 

Rattan  furniture. — The  manufacture  of  rattan  furniture  in  this 
country  saw  substantial  progress  during  the  last  two  years. 
Exports  of  the  product  to  United  States,  Panama,  Hawaii,  Ca- 
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nada,  Australia,  Guam,  and  other  countries  jumped  from  zero 
to  P180,685  in  1936,  and  then  to  P374,020  in  1937.  In  1938  the  value 
amounted  to  P383,666. 

Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors. — The  output  of  distilled  spirits  (al- 
cohol) in  1937  amounted  to  85,571,106  proof  liters,  of  domestic 
still  wines  and  imitation  wines,  810,698  gauge  liters,  and  of 
fermented  liquors,  4,089,600  gauge  liters. 

GOVERNMENT  IN DUSTRI.VLIZATIOX  PROGR.VM 

The  Government  is  at  present  working  out  a program  of 
industrial  development  of  the  country.  To  this  end  the  ad- 
ministration created  the  National  Economic  Council,  a body 
that  is  entrusted  with  the  functions  of  advising  the  Govern- 
ment on  economic  and  financial  problems  and  of  formulating 
an  economic  program  tending  toward  the  stabilization  of  the 
national  economy.  To  implement  the  schemes  mapped  out  by 
the  National  Economic  Council,  the  Government  has  reorganized 
the  National  Development  Company,  making  it  a public  corpora- 
tion with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  P50, 000,000,  and  em- 
powering it  to  finance  or  establish  industries  that  are  necessary 
or  important  for  the  common  welfare. 
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The  National  Development  Company  has  established  a highly 
flourishing  cement  factory.  It  has  also  established  the  National 
Rice  and  Corn  Corporation,  which  has  successfully  stabilized  the 
rice  industry,  and  the  National  Produce  Exchange,  which  aims 
to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  Philippine  staple  products.  It  has 
created  a subsidiary  corporation,  the  National  Food  Products 
Corporation,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  fish, 
meat  and  dairy,  and  vegetable  and  fruit-canning  industries. 
A fish-canning  factory  has  been  established  in  Guagua,  Pam- 
panga,  where  there  are  many  fishponds.  A can-making  plant 
has  been  installed  by  the  company.  The  National  Develop- 
ment Company  has  also  constructed  a cotton-spinning  plant  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  cotton  yarns  for  use  in  the  home-weaving 
industry. 

DOMESTIC  TRADE 

Although  no  exact  data  on  the  annual  total  value  of  the 
domestic  trade  in  the  Philippines  is  available,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  it  falls  between  P2, 000, 000, 000  and  P3, 000, 000, 000, 
which  is  more  than  three  times  greater  than  the  annual  value 
of  the  export  trade. 
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Center  pieces  made  of  jusi  cloth  with  lace  embroidery. 


The  domestic  trade  in  this  country  consists  principally  of  thi-ee 
activities:  (1)  the  assembling  and  moving  of  local  crops,  like 

abaca,  copra,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  and  other  products  from  the 
places  of  production  to  the  export  centers;  (2)  the  distribu- 
tion of  imported  articles;  and  (3)  the  selling  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts and  native  wares  to  local  consumers.  So  the  merchandise 
which  enters  into  the  domestic  commerce  consists  chiefly  of 
domestic  products  for  export,  import  products  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  domestic  products  for  domestic  consumption. 
The  first  two  groups  make  up  the  bulk  of  domestic  commerce 
although  domestic  products  for  local  consumption  are  rapidly  be- 
coming an  important  factor. 

Manila  is  the  principal  distribution  center  for  all  classes  of  mer- 
chandise with  the  ports  of  entry  (Cebu,  Iloilo,  Legaspi,  Davao, 
and  Zamboanga)  as  minor  centers.  Between  these  places  and 
the  provincial  centers  goods  pass  either  for  the  foreign  market 
or  for  local  distribution. 

The  three  channels  of  distribution  are  controlled  by  foreigners, 
particularly  the  Chinese  who  handle  approximately  .seven  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  local  business.  They  have  built 
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up  an  extensive  commercial  organization  consisting  of  importers, 
wholesalers,  middlemen,  retailers,  and  buyers  that  practically 
covers  the  entire  country  and  which  seems  to  preclude  success- 
ful competition. 

Generally  admitted  as  a weak  point  in  the  economic  system  of 
the  country  is  the  predominance  of  aliens  in  the  retail  mer- 
chandising field.  The  present  Filipino  participation  in  the  retail 


business  of  the  country  is  variously  estimated  to  be  from  15 
to  20  per  cent. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  advanced  to  increase  Filipino 
participation  in  retail  trade.  The  latest  measure  intended  to 
increase  Filipino  share  in  the  retail  business  is  the  organization 
of  consumers’  cooperative  associations.  Under  the  initiative  and 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  the  Consumers’  Co- 
operative League  of  the  Philippines  has  been  organized  to  push 
through  the  consumers’  cooperative  movement  in  the  country. 
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A set  of  Philippine  rattan  famitnre. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  in  Manila  and  throughout  the  provinces  is  by 
railroad,  airplane,  motor  car,  street  car,  bus,  carretela,  and 
carromata. 

There  are  at  present  1,344  kilometers  of  railroad  in  operation. 
The  Manila  Railroad  Company,  which  is  owned  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government,  has  1,130  kilometers  in  operation.  The  Phil- 
ippine Railway  Company  has  in  operation  214  kilometers  of  rail- 
way in  the  islands  of  Panay  and  Cebu. 

Philippine  Air  Lines,  an  Insular  corporation,  serves  most  of  the 
important  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  Using  British  and  American 
aircraft,  and  employing  former  U.  S.  and  Philippine  Army  fliers, 
the  line  has  an  excellent  record  for  safety. 

Manila  is  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  Pan-American  Airways 
clippers.  The  PAA  clippers  make  weekly  calls  at  Manila.  The 
clippers  make  short  trips  to  Hongkong,  thus  connecting  the  United 
States,  and  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  to  Singapore. 

In  1937  there  were  registered  30,361  automobiles,  18,293 
trucks,  and  540  motorcycles.  The  garage  cars,  taxicabs,  and 
motor  buses  are  operated  by  private  concerns. 

Thirty-six  motor  transportation  companies  at  present  operate 
trucks  and  motor  buses  over  PhiHppine  highways. 

The  Manila  Electric  Company  operates  up-to-date,  clean,  and 
comfortable  street  cars  in  all  points  in  the  City  of  Manila  and 
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its  environs,  including  Fort  Wm.  McKinley  and  Pasig,  and  these 
are  augmented  by  a bus  system. 

Lastly  and  of  particular  interest  to  the  visitors  are  the  two- 
wheeled horse-drawn  vehicles — carromatas  or  carretelas  accord- 
ing to  type — which  are  peculiar  to  the  Philippines  and  which 
are  stdl  much  in  use  as  public  conveyances  for  passengers  and 
light  freight.  The  carromata  and  carretela  are  to  the  Philippines 
as  the  jinrikisha  is  to  Japan  and  China. 

At  the  close  of  1937  there  had  been  constructed  17,621.8  kilo- 
meters of  roads  in  the  Philippines,  classified  as  follows:  first- 
class  roads,  9,881.7  kilometers;  second-class,  5,654.2  kilometers; 
third-class,  2,175.9  kilometers. 

During  1937  a total  of  618  vessels  having  an  aggregate  net 
tonnage  of  2,329,606  was  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Philippines.  There  were  recorded  during  the  year  1,074  vessels 
that  discharged  1,871,071  tons  of  import  cargo  and  1,304  V'essels 
that  loaded  2,741,854  tons  of  export  cargo. 

The  principal  city  and  port  is  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Luzon. 
The  other  ports  open  for  trade  are  Iloilo,  in  the  island  of  Panay; 
Cebu,  in  the  island  of  Cebu;  Zamboanga  and  Davao,  in  the 
island  of  Mindanao;  Jolo  in  the  island  of  Jolo;  and  Legaspi, 
Aparri,  and  J,  Pahganiban,  in  Luzon. 
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Ves:etable  propagation  plots*  Trinidad  Valley,  Bafi;uio. 


Shipping  facilities  at  the  Manila  harbor  are  excellent.  There 
are  four  piers  capable  of  berthing  twelve  overseas  steamers 
at  one  time.  The  newest  pier  (Pier  7)  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  efficiently  equipped  terminal  structures  of  its  kind 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  new  pier  is  1,400  feet  long  over  all 
and  240  feet  wide,  having  a berthing  length  of  1,290  feet  and 
accommodating  four  of  the  largest  vessels  plying  the  Pacific. 
A fifth  vessel  may  also  be  berthed  at  the  end.  The  pier  is 
covered  by  a modern  concrete  and  steel  cargo  and  passenger 
structure  1,235  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  leaving  open  cargo 
aprons  40  feet  wide  on  each  side  and  at  the  end,  and  is  piped 
for  fresh  water  and  bunker  fuel  oil. 

The  mechanical  cargo-handling  equipment  in  this  pier  is  complete 
and  modern,  consisting  of  six  electric  heavy  lift  cranes  of  the  jib 
type,  of  four  and  fifteen  tons’  capacity,  mounted  upon  trackage  on 
the  aprons.  Within  the  cargo  structure  is  a flexible  system  of 
overhead  electric  hoisting  and  stacking  cranes  which  move  both 
longitudinally  and  laterally.  These  cranes  are  twenty-three  in 
number  and  of  five  and  one-half  tons’  capacity.  Electric  floor 
tractors,  motor  trucks  and  trailers,  and  hand  trucks  complete 
the  efficient  and  elaborate  cargo-handling  equipment  of  the  pier. 
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The  Ayala  Bridge,  Manila. 


This  pier  makes  Manila  the  ranking  port  in  the  Orient  as  re- 
gards facilities  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  cargo. 

Interisland  shipping  plays  an  important  role  in  the  transportation 
system  of  the  Philippines  due  to  the  expanse  of  seas  and  straits 
that  separates  the  islands  from  each  other.  There  are  11  large 
steamship  companies  engaged  in  the  interisland  shipping  trade. 

COM3IUNICATION 

The  Bureau  of  Posts  maintains  a telegraph  and  wireless  service 
with  stations  scattered  all  over  the  country.  A very  important 
development  in  communication  in  the  Philippines  is  the  establish- 
ment of  long-distance  telephone  service,  which  links  the  Philippines 
with  world-wide  radiophone  communication.  This  service  is 
operated  by  the  Philippine  Long  Distance  Telephone  Company 
which  also  maintains  modern  telephone  systems  in  Manila,  Cebu, 
Iloilo,  and  Negros. 

There  are  four  private  companies  engaged  in  telegraph,  radio, 
and  cable  service. 

There  are  three  radio  broadcasting  stations  in  the  Philippines,  all 
of  which  are  located  in  Manila.  They  are  KZRM  (Radio  Manila) , 
KZEG,  and  KZIB. 
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BANKING  AND  CREDIT  FACILITIES 

There  are  fourteen  banking  institutions  actually  operating  in  the 
Philippines.  Six  of  them  are  branches  of  foreign  banks  and  the 
rest  are  domestic  corporations.  Practically  all  the  foreign  banks 
are  engaged  in  financing  import  and  export  business,  more  partic- 
ularly the  interests  of  their  nationals  in  the  Philippines. 

The  foreign  banks  doing  business  in  the  Philippines  are  as  fol- 
lows: Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  Nederlandsch  Indische  Handelsbank,  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  Taiwan,  Ltd.  And  the  following  are  the 
domestic  banks:  Bank  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Philippine  National 
Bank,  China  Banking  Corporation,  Philippine  Trust  Co.,  Casings 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Philippine  Bank  of  Commerce. 
The  Bureau  of  Posts  also  operates  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  which 
gives  facilities  to  people  in  the  provinces  for  the  safekeeping  of 
their  savings. 

The  Philippine  National  Bank  is  a government-owned  institution 
with  an  original  authorized  capital  of  P20,000,000. 
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The  Jones  Bridge^  Manila. 


The  inspection  and  supervision  of  all  banking  institutions  and 
other  financial  houses  are  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Banking  estab- 
lished in  1929. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

The  overseas  trade  of  the  Philippines  has  been  progressing  rapid- 
ly during  the  four  decades  under  the  American  administration. 
The  peak  was  registered  in  1929  when  the  total  trade  aggregated 
P623,214,234,  of  which  P328,893,685  represented  the  value  of  ex- 
ports, the  highest  on  record,  and  P294,320,549,  that  of  imports.  Im- 
ports reached  the  highest  mark  in  1920  when  they  registered 
P298,876,565.  On  account  of  the  extrem.ely  low  prices  of  Philip- 
pine staple  products  during  1938,  the  total  trade  amounted  to  only 
P496,805,649.  The  value  of  exports,  excluding  gold,  totalled  only 
P231,590,554  compared  with  P302,532,500  in  1937,  or  a decrease  of 
23.4  per  cent.  Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  amounted  to 
P265,215,095  as  against  P218,051,490  the  previous  year,  or  an  in- 
crease of  26.1  per  cent. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  United 
States.  Ever  since  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  began,  the  former  has  been  an  impor- 
tant outlet  for  Philippine  exports.  Free  trade  with  the  United 
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View  of  the  Walled  City,  Manila,  as  seen  from  the  roof  of  the  Manila  Hotel. 


States  which  was  established  in  1909  stimulated  the  export  trade 
of  the  Philippines,  so  that  the  American  market  is  today,  as  ever, 
the  most  important  outlet  of  Philippine  products.  Being  mainly 
an  industrial  and  manufacturing  country,  the  United  States  is  an 
excellent  export  field  for  raw  materials  and  other  tropical  prod- 
ucts of  the  Philippines.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  around 
81  per  cent  of  the  Philippine  annual  exports  find  their  way  to  that 
vast  and  profitable  market. 

The  value  of  Philippine  imports  from  the  United  States  totalled 
P180,714,457  in  1938,  or  the  third  highest  in  the  history  of  Phil- 
ippine-American  trade  relations.  The  annual  average  value  of 
the  imports  for  the  last  five  years  from  1934  to  1938  is  P129, 549,482. 
The  United  States  in  1938  supplied  68  per  cent  of  the  total  imports, 
the  highest  percentage  on  record. 

The  v'alue  of  Philippine  products  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  1938  amounted  to  P178, 889,989,  which  was  very  much  lower  than 
the  annual  average  of  P193, 796,977  during  the  five-year  period  1934- 
1938  inclusive.  Exports  to  the  United  States  made  up  77  per  cent 
of  the  total  export  to  all  countries. 

Thus,  the  Philippines  is  not  only  a good  source  of  raw  materials 
for  the  United  States  but  also  a valuable  and  growing  market  for 
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American  goods.  The  increasing  sales  of  Philippine  exports  in  the 
United  States  have  made  possible  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
importation  of  American  products  to  the  Philippines.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  plays  a dominant  role,  not  only  in 
the  export  trade  of  the  Philippines,  but  also  in  the  import  trade. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  and 
the  corresponding  values  in  1938  are  sugar,  P100,003,372;  coconut 
oil,  P20, 706,682;  copra,  P16,209,171;  embroideries,  P10,140,052;  des- 
iccated coconut,  P7,621,299;  abaca,  P4,863,229;  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products,  P6,335,251;  canned  pineapples,  P2, 129,466;  copra  meal, 
Pl,574,857;  lumber  and  timber,  Pl,558,711;  and  cutch,  P728,743. 


Partial  view  of  the  Walled  City,  Manila.  Note  the  watch  tower  projecting  at  the  comer. 

The  leading  imports  of  the  Philippines  and  their  values  in  1938 
are  as  follows:  iron  and  steel  products,  P45, 792,343;  cotton  goods, 
P43,812,099;  automobiles  and  trucks,  including  accessories  and  tires, 
P16,238,169;  mineral  oils,  P15,818,175;  tobacco  products,  P15,866,881; 
paper  and  its  manufactures,  P10,378,349;  electrical  machinery,  ap- 
paratus, and  appliances,  P7, 607, 766;  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  med- 
icines, P8,881,410;  meat  and  dairy  products,  Pll, 979,278;  wheat  flour, 
P10,263,300;  fruits  and  nuts,  P3,449,635;  and  fertilizers,  P2,967,146. 

Japan  is  the  second  leading  market  as  well  as  the  second  principal 
supplier  of  imported  goods  of  the  Philippines.  The  value  of  ex- 
ports during  the  year  amounting  to  F15, 026,342  made  up  6.49  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports.  The  annual  average  value  of  Philippine 
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exports  to  Japan  for  the  five  years  from  1934  to  1938  was  F14,216,950. 
Imports  of  the  Philippines  from  Japan,  in  1938  totalled  F25,414,083, 
which  represented  9.58  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  annual 
average  during  the  last  five  years  was  F25,836,424. 

The  leading  exports  of  the  Philippines  to  Japan,  in  the  order  of 
importance,  are  abaca,  iron  ore,  lumber  and  timber,  copper  ore, 
manganese  ore,  tobacco  products,  maguey,  canton  fiber,  and  ramie 
fiber. 

In  exchange  for  these  products,  the  Philippines  imports  from 
Japan  cotton  goods,  silk  and  its  manufactures,  iron  and  steel  ma- 


nufactures, vegetables,  fish  and  fish  products,  glass  and  glassware, 
coal  and  coke,  cement,  hats  and  caps,  and  India  rubber  and  its  ma- 
nufactures. 

Great  Britain  is  at  present  the  third  leading  buyer  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  seventh  among  the  important  sellers  to  the  Islands. 
The  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  totalled  only  F6,017,116  in 
1938  compared  with  P12,456,196  in  1937.  The  1938  figure  is  very 
much  below  the  annual  average  value  for  the  five  years  from  1934 
to  1938  inclusive  which  was  F7, 493, 108.  Imports  during  the  year 
amounted  to  P5,432,927  as  against  the  annual  average  value  for  the 
last  five  years  of  P4,666,020. 
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The  Philippines  exports  to  Great  Britain  abaca,  lumber  and 
timber,  hats,  maguey,  tobacco  and  its  manufactures,  canton  fibers, 
gums  and  resins,  and  shells  and  its  manufactures.  The  leading  im- 
ports of  the  Philippines  from  that  country  are  the  following:  cotton 
goods;  iron  and  steel  manufactures;  spirits,  wines,  and  liquors; 
vegetable  fibers  £md  its  manufactures;  wool  and  its  manufactures; 
and  silk  goods  and  oils. 

Netherlands  is  the  fourth  leading  market  of  the  Philippines  and 
ranks  sixth  among  the  suppliers  of  Philippine  imports.  Exports  to 
that  country  were  valued  at  P5,082,032,  or  nearly  doubled  that  of 
the  annual  average  value  of  P2,848,116  of  the  1934-1938  period. 
Imports  from  that  country  totalled  P5,833,732  in  1938  compared 
with  the  annual  average  value  of  the  last  five  years  of  P3,661,795. 

Among  the  leading  Philippine  products  exported  to  Netherlands 
may  be  mentioned  copra,  copra  meal,  abaca,  coconut  oil,  tobacco 
and  its  manufactures,  maguey,  lumber  and  timber,  and  knotted 
hemp.  The  principal  imports  of  the  Philippines  from  Netherlands 
are  dairy  products,  fertilizers,  cotton  goods,  meat  products,  paper 
and  its  manufactures,  electrical  machinery,  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  iron  and  steel  goods,  flavoring  extracts,  and  spirits, 
wines  and  liquors. 

France  ranks  fifth  among  the  leading  markets  of  the  Philippines 
although  she  occupies  only  the  twelfth  among  the  principal  sup- 
pliers of  the  Philippines.  The  value  of  exports  in  1938  reached 
P3, 184,007  as  against  an  annual  average  value  of  the  1934-1938 
period  amounting  to  P3,065,275.  Imports  from  that  country  during 
the  year  amounted  to  P2, 104,958  compared  with  the  annual  average 
of  P3, 465, 276  of  the  period  of  1934  to  1938. 

France  imports  from  the  Philippines  abaca,  copra,  tobacco  and 
its  manufactures,  maguey,  copra  meal,  gums  and  resins,  hats  and 
canton  fiber.  The  Philippines,  in  turn,  buys  from  France,  cotton 
goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  perfumery  and  other  toUet 
preparations,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  sUk  and  its 
manufactures,  spirits,  wines  and  liquors,  and  paper  and  its  manu- 
factures. 

The  other  leading  buyers  of  the  Philippines  are  Germany  with 
an  annual  average  value  of  P2, 862, 136  for  the  five  years  of  1934 
to  1938  inclusive;  Spain,  P2,419,413;  China,  Pl,956,107;  Hongkong, 
PI, 475,430;  and  Italy,  PI, 226,224. 

Germany  ranks  third  among  the  leading  exporters  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  value  of  Philippine  imports  from  Germany  in  1938 
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amounted  to  P8, 309, 238  which  is  greater  than  the  annual  average 
value  of  P7, 185, 464  of  the  1934-1938  period. 

China  occupies  the  fourth  position  among  the  principal  suppliers 
of  the  Philippines.  The  value  of  Philippine  purchases  from  China 
in  1938  totalled  P6,150,669  compared  with  an  annual  average  value 
of  P5,924,394  for  the  five  years  from  1934  to  1938. 

The  other  principal  sellers  to  the  Philippines  are  Dutch  East 
Indies  of  which  the  annual  average  value  of  Philippine  purchases 
for  the  last  five  years  was  P4,070,271;  British  East  Indies, 
F4,069,052;  Australia,  P3,922,787;  and  Belgium,  P2,147,403. 

Sugar  constitutes  the  most  important  export  of  the  Philippines, 
the  value  of  which  amounted  to  P100,044,047  in  1938,  or  made  up 
43  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  exports.  The  annual  average  value 
of  sugar  during  the  last  five  years  was  P106,597,720.  Around  99.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  export  are  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  other  nine  leading  exports  of  the  Philippines  with  the  cor- 
responding values  in  1938  and  the  annual  average  values  for  the 
last  five  years  (in  parenthesis)  are  as  follows:  copra,  P24,512,028, 
(P25,133,181) ; coconut  oil,  P21,532,910,  (P25,685,281) ; abaca,  P20,218,- 
347,  (P27,609,197) ; embroideries,  P10,215,802,  (P8,325,569) ; tobacco 
and  its  manufactures,  P9,929,279,  (PIO, 555,250) ; desiccated  coconut, 
P7,632,715,  (P8,310,762) ; lumber  and  timber,  P5,650,541,  (P5,820,- 
462) ; copra  meal,  P5,495,086,  (P4,067,121) ; and  iron  ore,  P4,080,645, 
(P2, 154,885) . Gold  bullion  exports  in  1938  amounted  to  P60, 875,883 
compared  with  an  annual  average  of  P27, 056,126  during  the  last 
five  years. 

The  other  important  exports  of  the  Philippines  worth  mention- 
ing are  copper  ore,  cordage,  chrome  ore,  lard  and  butter  substitute, 
manganese  ore,  cutch,  maguey,  hats,  gums  and  resins,  buntal  fiber, 
hides  and  skins,  shells  and  its  manufactures,  knotted  hemp,  distilled 
spirits,  fish  and  fish  products,  fruits  and  nuts,  and  molasses  and 
syrup. 

The  Philippines  is  a great  importer  of  manufactured  products. 
The  twelve  major  imports,  together  with  their  corresponding  value, 
in  1938  compared  with  the  annual  average  value  for  the  last  five 
years  (in  parenthesis)  are  as  follows:  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  P45,792,343  (P32,300,935) ; cotton  goods,  P43,812,099 
(P34,219,698) ; mineral  oils,  P15,818,175  (P14,411,017) ; automobiles 
and  trucks  including  accessories  and  tires,  P16,238,169  (Pll,827,052) ; 
tobacco  products,  P15, 866,881  (P8, 624, 551) ; paper  and  its  manufac- 
tures, P10,378,349  (P7,489,506) ; wheat  flour,  P10,263,300  (P7,465,- 
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437) ; dairy  products,  P8, 948, 784  (P7,300,044) ; chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
and  medicines,  P8,881,410  (P6,029,876) ; electrical  machinery,  ap- 
paratus, and  appliances,  P7,607,766  (P5,788,165) ; and  silk  and  its 
manufactures,  P6,530,109  (95,589,053). 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  Philippines 
is  among  the  best  markets  for  American  products.  This  country 
is  first  in  the  consumption  of  United  States  cotton  manufactures, 
dairy  products,  cigarettes,  canned  sardines,  wheat  flour,  toilet  prep- 
arations, and  automobile  tires.  The  Philippines  is  also  the  fourth 
customer  of  the  United  States  in  total  leather  and  manufactures 
and  in  vegetables  and  preparations  thereof,  and  third  in  rayon 
goods  and  its  manufactures.  It  is  also  among  the  first  ten  buyers 
in  other  items,  like  meat  products,  natural  silk  and  its  manu- 
factures, fruits  and  nuts,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  jnedicinal 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  paints,  pigments,  and 
varnishes. 

The  Tydings-McDuffie  Law,  otherwise  known  as  the  Independ- 
ence Law,  contains  provisions  which  limit  the  exports  of  Phil- 
ippine sugar,  coconut  oil,  and  cordage  to  the  United  States.  Sugar 
exports  are  limited  to  50,000  long  tons  (refined)  and  to  800,000 
long  tons  (unrefined) , while  cordage  and  oil  shipments  are  limited 
to  3,000,000  poimds  and  200,000  long  tons,  respectively.  The  quota 
for  cordage  was,  however,  increased  to  6,000,000  pounds  by  a sub- 
sequent Act  of  Congress  amending  the  limitation  on  cordage  free 
of  duty.  The  Independence  Act  also  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
an  export  tax  on  Philippine  exports  to  the  United  States  after  the 
fifth  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 


A.s  the  result  of  the  findings  of  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee 
on  Philippine  Affairs,  several  amendments  were  made  to  the  eco- 
nomic provisions  of  the  Independence  Act  in  1939.  The  principal 
changes  were  to  establish  duty-free  quotas  for  four  important 
Philippine  products — cigars,  leaf  tobacco,  coconut  oil  and  pearl 
buttons.  These  quotas,  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1941, 
were  scheduled  to  decrease  by  5 per  cent  each  year  until  indepen- 
dence was  attained  in  1946.  In  addition,  absolute  limits  of  850,000 
long  tons  of  duty-free  sugar  and  6,000,000  pounds  of  duty-free 
cordage  were  adopted.  For  the  rest,  Philippine  products  were  to 
pay  5 per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  tariff  during  1941,  10  per  cent  in  1942, 
etc.  This  latter  tariff  was  collected  in  the  form  of  export  tax  and 
retained  by  the  Commonwealth  Government. 
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COMMERCIAL  POSSIBILITIES 

The  Philippines,  because  of  its  strategic  position  in  the  interna- 
tional commercial  routes  in  the  Far  East,  can  serve  as  a convenient 
distributing  point  for  the  Asiatic  trade  especially  of  the  United 
States.  It  lies  in  the  very  center  of  the  Far  East — the  important 
countries  from  Australia  on  the  south  and  Japan  and  Siberia  on  the 
north  form  almost  a semicircle  with  Manila  in  the  middle. 

Fishing  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  Philippines, 
but  the  methods  of  fishing,  preserving,  and  transporting  the  fish 
products  are  still  crude.  Along  the  coasts  food  fishes  are  found 
in  abundance.  Almost  2,000  kinds  of  fish,  most  of  which  are  edible, 
are  found  in  Philippine  waters.  The  fishing  industry  would  be 
highly  profitable  if  scientific  deep-sea  fishing  and  modern  methods 
of  fish-canning  and  preservation  be  adopted. 

The  Philippines  is  rich  in  minerals.  Among  the  more  important 
minerals  and  mineral  products  which  occur  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantities  are  the  following:  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
manganese,  chromium;  coal,  petroleum,  asphalt,  and  related  bitu- 
ments;  asbestos,  gypsum,  mineral  waters,  guano  and  phosphate 
rock,  salt,  sulphur;  cement,  clay  products,  lime,  and  building  and 
ornamental  stone.  At  the  present  time,  gold  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  minerals  produced. 

Fish,  vegetable,  and  fruit  canning  are  developed  to  a certain 
extent,  though  the  excessive  production  of  fish,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  at  certain  seasons,  not  to  speak  of  the  greater  production 
that  would  doubtless  result  through  the  development  of  the  canning 
industry,  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  several  large  canneries. 

Marine  products,  such  as  pearls,  coral  shells,  sponges,  trepangs, 
and  many  others,  all  of  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  Philip- 
pine waters,  are  little  developed. 

Soil  and  climatic  conditions  make  the  Philippines  an  ideal  place 
for  the  cultivation  of  rubber.  It  is  believed  that  the  extensive 
areas  suitable  for  rubber  growing  in  Mindanao  and  in  the  island 
of  Basilan  can  supply  the  entire  world  demand  for  rubber.  At 
present  the  rubber  industry  is  barely  developed.  More  capital 
is  needed  to  develop  the  extensive  potential  rubber  plantations 
of  the  Philippines. 

Lumber,  rattan,  gums,  resins,  and  other  minor  forest  products 
offer  great  opportunities  to  investors. 
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IXTKRKSTING  POINTS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
MANILA 

In  a setting  of  verdant  tropical  islands  and  turquoise  seas,  Manila 
stands  out  vividly  among  the  glamorous  cities  of  the  Far  East. 
Aptly  called  the  “Pearl  of  the  Orient,”  Manila  has  much  in  beauty 
and  brilliancy  to  offer  to  a fastidious  tourist. 

Manila,  the  capital  city  of  the  Philippines,  is  situated  on  the  west 
central  coast  of  the  Island  of  Luzon  at  the  eastern  and  inner  shore 
of  Manila  Bay,  famous  in  history  as  the  scene  of  Admiral  Dewey’s 
victory  in  1898.  It  has  been  built  athwart  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig 
River,  outlet  to  Laguna  de  Bay,  a large  lake  twenty  miles  in  the 
interior.  It  is  the  leading  commercial  and  industrial  center  of 
the  Archipelago,  being  the  distributing  point  for  the  Islands’  foreign 
and  domestic  trade.  Here  are  located  the  principal  offices  and 
factories  of  the  different  nationalities  doing  business  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

From  a tiny  bamboo-barricaded  fishing  village  that  it  was  in 
1571,  Manila  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  fascinating  places  in 
the  Far  East.  Manila  exhibits  three  distinct  types  of  cultural  and 
industrial  development — the  ancient  oriental,  the  mediaeval,  and 
the  modern.  Tondo,  representing  the  ancient  oriental,  is  the  native 
district  in  which  the  vestiges  of  primitive  life  are  still  discernible. 
This  is  the  most  populous  part  of  Manila  and  the  home  of  a large 
part  of  the  laboring  class.  Flimsy  nipa  shacks  predominate  in  the 
district.  The  mediaeval  is  represented  by  Intramuros,  or  the  Walled 
City,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  an  ancient  city 
splendidly  preserved,  a memento  of  a romantic,  glamorous  past.  It 
is  essentially  a city  of  convents,  monasteries,  chapels,  and  churches, 
all  hundreds  of  years  old.  Modern  Manila  boasts  of  acacia-and- 
mango  bordered  sti^eets  and  broad  asphalted  avenues,  stately  public 
buildings,  imposing  residences,  bustling  factories,  fine  universities 
and  schools,  and  well-kept  gardens  and  parks. 

Truly,  Manila  is  a city  of  many  interesting  and  picturesque  con- 
trasts ranging  all  the  way  from  flimsy  nipa  huts,  mediaeval  Spanish 
churches,  quaint  carabao  carts,  comely  women  in  gauzy,  lovely 
native  dresses  to  tall  concrete  edifices,  swanky  flaming  limousines, 
smart  night  clubs,  and  sophisticated  swing  music.  Here  the  old 
blends  with  the  new,  and  the  East  meets  the  West  to  produce  a 
delightful,  scintillating  kaleidoscope  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  and 
which  will  hav^e  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  visitor  from  far-away 
lands. 
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The  Philippines  is  a hospitable  country  where  you  are  wel- 
comed with  a handshake  of  friendship  and  a sweet  smile.  From 
the  moment  you  walk  down  the  corridors  of  Pier  Seven,  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  and  finest  piers,  to  the  time  of  your  departure, 
you  become  one  of  a large  family  of  happy,  contented  people  in 
love  with  life  and  vibrantly  alive  to  the  real  pleasures  of  living. 


The  Escolta,  Manila. 

Here  you  forget  the  helter  and  skelter  of  the  busy  business  world 
and  drop  the  bundle  of  cares  and  worries  that  has  been  saddling 
you  for  so  long.  The  friendliness  of  the  people  is  refreshing.  Here 
utter  peace  is  yours  throughout  a succession  of  lush,  leisured  days. 
You,  like  the  many  visitors  that  have  come  to  these  Islands  of 
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perpetual  summer,  leave  with  that  exquisite  feeling  of  having  really 
enjoyed  a “lovely”  time. 

Within  easy  motoring  distances  from  Manila  are  numerous  places 
of  interest  to  the  travelers;  places  of  great  natural  beauty,  of 
historic  value,  and  of  picturesque  views  of  Philippine  coimtry  life. 

Of  these  the  following  are  recommended:  the  historic  ruins  of 
the  old  Guadalupe  monastery  and  church  built  300  years  ago  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  scene  of  a battle  between  American  and 
Filipino  troops  during  the  Revolution  of  1898-1900,  after  which 
it  was  burned;  Fort  McKinley,  on  the  Pasig  River,  the  largest 
military  reservation  imder  the  American  flag;  Antipolo,  a hilly 
village  with  cm  ancient  church  whose  chief  treasure  is  a silver 
statue  of  the  Virgin  (Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyages)  studded  with 
8250,000  worth  of  jewels;  Montalban  Gorge,  source  of  Manila  water 
supply,  and  the  near-by  cave  of  bats;  Cavite  Naval  Station,  head- 
quarters of  the  16th  United  States  Naval  District  and  headquarters 
of  the  U.  S.  Asiatic  Fleet  from  December  to  May;  Las  Pinas,  in 
whose  church  is  seen  the  famous  bamboo  organ  built  100  years 
ago,  entirely  of  bamboo  without  any  metal  or  other  material,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  Tagaytay,  with  its  beautiful 
panorama  of  sea  and  plain,  rugged  mountain  valleys,  and  marvelous 
view  of  Lake  Taal  and  Taal  Volcano,  rivaling  the  famous  scenic 
views  from  the  Peak  at  Hongkong  and  at  Pali,  Honolulu;  Balete, 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Taal,  from  which  the  resthouse  management 
conducts  motorboat  excursions  across  the  lake  to  Taal  Volcano; 
Los  Banos,  with  its  Maquiling  Botanical  Garden,  containing  speci- 
mens of  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  the  Philippines;  Sibul 
Springs  and  Pandi,  both  in  Bulacan,  famous  for  their  remarkable 
springs  of  mineral  water;  Atimonan,  with  its  long  stretches  of 
palm-fringed  beaches,  where  one  will  find  a glimpse  of  his  dreams 
of  the  South  Seas. 

One  or  more  of  these  short  trips  out  of  Manila  will  give  a good 
general  idea  of  the  lowland  country  of  Luzon,  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  methods  of  cultivation,  and  interesting  views  of  small 
towns  as  well  as  of  the  residences  and  home  life  of  rural  Philip- 
pines. 

BAGUIO 

Located  among  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  Benguet,  Baguio  is 
the  most  widely  known  and  popular  resort  in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  175  miles  from  Manila  or  about  six  hours’  travel  by  auto.  Nest- 
ling in  the  mountains  5,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  with  a climate 
ranging  from  11°  to  27°  C.,  it  is  aptly  described  as  the  wonderland 
of  the  Orient. 
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The  city  is  most  beautifully  and  picturesquely  laid  out  on  an 
expansive  scale  among  pine-clad  surroundings,  and  is  provided 
with  good  hotels,  recreation  grounds,  tennis  courts,  golf  courses, 
and  a fine  country  club.  Its  principal  points  of  interest  are  the 
public  market.  Camp  John  Hay  (military  reservation).  Teachers’ 
Camp,  Mount  Mirador,  Burnham  Park,  and  the  numerous  gold 
mines  near-by. 

Nowhere  in  the  Far  East  has  nature  been  more  prodigal  with 
her  gifts  of  natural  beauty.  All  around,  for  miles  and  miles,  are 
spread  glorious  vistas  of  rugged  mountains,  majestic  waterfalls, 
giant-cleft  valleys  and  gorges,  and  winding  passes  and  canyons. 
The  rugged  pine-covered  mountain  scenery,  the  beautiful  gardens, 
the  primitive  people  of  the  hills,  all  combine  to  make  a visit  to 
Baguio,  a thing  of  joy  to  the  traveler. 

Numerous  side  trips  may  be  taken  from  Baguio  by  motor  and 
horseback.  The  rich  gold  mines  should  be  visited.  Mount  Santo 
Tomas,  fifteen  kilometers  from  Baguio,  gives  a majestic  view  of 
the  mountains  and  valleys  to  the  lowlands  and  to  the  China  Sea. 
North  of  Baguio  is  Bontoc,  capital  of  the  Mountain  Provmce.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  Igorot  country  and  is  a central  point  from  where 
very  interesting  trips  may  be  made.  From  Bontoc  one  may  travel 
by  auto  to  Banaue  where  those  marvelous  rice  terraces  of  the 
Ifugaos,  ranked  as  one  of  the  eight  wonders  of  the  world,  are 
situated. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Carpenter,  author,  has  the  following  to  say  of 
Baguio:  “I  find  it  hard  to  describe  this  mountain  capital.  The 
whole  is  a great  landscape  garden  designed  by  Jehovah  and  im- 
proved on  by  man.  It  is  a beautiful  valley  or  rather  a series  of 
valleys  with  gently  rolling  hills  surrounding  them,  making  an 
amphitheatre  the  area  of  which  is  watered  by  many  streams  and 
bordered  by  pine  trees  and  other  plants  of  the  semitropical  zones. 
We  have  here  the  beauties  of  both  the  tropic  and  temperate  zones.” 

PAGSANJAN  FALLS 

The  Pagsanjan  Gorge  and  Rapids  located  in  the  province  of  La- 
guna have  no  equal  in  the  Far  East.  The  rapids  drop  over  a tall 
cliff  in  a double  fall  of  rare  beauty.  Below  the  falls  they  race  madly 
over  the  rocks  through  a narrow  gorge  whose  towering  cliffs  are 
covered  with  tropic  jungle  growths.  Travelers  ascend  the  river 
in  native  canoes  paddled  by  tw'o  boatmen,  and  after  a swim  in  the 
pool  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  they  **shoot  the  rapids”  in  a swift  and 
thrilling  return. 
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MAYON  VOLCANO 

The  Mayon  Volcano,  which  is  nearly  8,000  feet  high,  rises  to 
the  skies  in  an  almost  perfect  cone,  not  equalled  by  any  volcano 
in  the  world.  It  is  situated  between  Legaspi  and  Tabaco  in  the 
province  of  Albay  and  is  surrounded  by  rich  and  beautiful  tropical 
sceneries,  strewn  with  black  volcanic  rock  and  lava  belched  from 
its  mouth  in  the  eruptions  since  1814.  A modern  liotcl  for  tourists 
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and  travelers  is  operated  by  the  Manila  Hotel  Company  in  Legeispi. 
This  resort  is  a few  hours  from  Manila  by  train  and  about  an  hour 
by  airplane. 

CEBU 

Cebu  is  392  miles  from  Manila  and  is  26  hours  sailing  distance 
from  it.  It  is  the  oldest  European  city  of  the  Philippines,  having 
been  foimded  in  1565. 

Among  its  interesting  points  are  the  historic  churches,  Magellan’s 
cross,  fresh-water  pools  on  Talisay  beach,  Calle  Colon  (the  oldest 
city  street  in  the  Philippines),  Liloan  Beach  Club,  and  Port  San 
Pedro.  Outside  the  City  are  equally  interesting  places  through- 
out the  rural  districts  of  the  island  of  Cebu.  An  excursion  by 
launch  may  take  one  to  the  island  of  Mactan,  where  Magellan  met 
his  death  on  April  26,  1521,  and  whose  body  was  never  recovered 
in  spite  of  the  large  ransom  offered  by  the  Spanish  government  for 
its  return. 

Interesting  souvenirs  of  Cebu  are  the  round-bodied  ukeleles  made 
of  polished  coconut  shells,  guitars  made  of  various  Philippine  hard- 
woods, wooden  slippers,  and  other  articles  which  are  inexpensive 
mementos. 

ILOILO 

Iloilo  is  the  business  center  of  the  Island  of  Panay,  340  miles  from 
Manila,  and  17  hours  sailing  distance  from  it.  It  is  a seaport  and 
the  shipping  center  of  the  Western  Visayas. 

Fine  motor  roads  and  a railroad  system  traverse  the  island  of 
Panay  from  the  City  of  Iloilo,  and  interesting  views  may  be  had 
of  Philippine  agriculture  and  village  life.  The  Island  of  Negros 
is  near,  being  a two-hour  ferry  boat  trip.  A trip  to  the  sugar 
centrals  and  sugar  haciendas  of  this  island  will  also  prove  to  be 
of  particular  interest. 

ZAMBOANGA 

Zamboanga  is  the  biggest  city  in  the  world  in  point  of  area.  It 
has  a total  area  of  2,348.01  square  kilometers,  which  is  bigger  than 
that  of  London.  It  is  512  miles,  and  48  hours  sailing  distance  from 
Manila.  Zamboanga  is  picturesquely  situated,  with  a hillslope 
rising  gently  behind  it,  and  beyond  lie  mountains  of  3,000  to  5,000 
feet.  There  are  few  other  places  where  there  can  be  seen  a greater 
mixture  of  races  and  picturesque  people  than  in  Zamboanga.  Here 
are  Moros  in  many  varieties  of  costume  with  the  ubiquitous  fez  and 
the  women  gaily  bedecked,  bejewelled,  and  trousered.  Here  also 
are  the  Bajaws,  or  sea  gypsies,  and  the  long-haired  Yakans,  or 
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mountain  Moros  from  Basilan  Island.  Besides  these  are  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays,  Indians,  and  other  Oriental  peoples, 
with  the  Filipinos  forming  the  largest  part  of  the  population, 
and  the  Spaniards  and  Americans,  with  their  descendants  of  half- 
caste,  making  it  a cosmopolitan  city. 

Zamboanga  fulfills  every  desire  of  the  seeker  for  the  far-famed 
South  Sea  lure.  The  romance  among  this  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion is  so  enchanting  that  it  has  given  birth  to  that  soulful  Spanish 
time,  “No  te  vayas  a Zamboanga  que  me  puedas  olvidar,”  which 
has  become  a legend  among  travelers  to  that  wonderful  and  re- 
freshing city. 

Beyond  the  city  limit,  within  10  minutes’  motor  ride  through 
coconut  palms  dotting  the  roadsides,  is  Pasonanca  Park  which  is 
attractively  beautiful,  because  of  its  vivid  flowers,  coral-rock 
gardens,  and  its  delightful  natural  swimming  pool  with  its  cool, 
crystal-clear  water. 

Zamboanga  offers  to  the  visitor  rich  varieties  of  Moro  art  and 
handicraft  that  would  make  an  impressive  and  unique  memento 
of  one’s  travels.  The  Moros  are  skilled  workers  in  metals,  as 
brass,  silver,  and  gold,  and  also  in  corals  and  stones  of  various 
kinds — all  of  which  make  a good  collection  of  trinkets,  jewelries, 
etc.  They  also  weave  fabrics  in  novel  patterns  and  dye  them  in 
gay  colors  peculiar  with  their  own  tastes.  There  are  bolos,  cris- 
ses,  knives,  and  spears,  which  are  fine  examples  of  native  crafts- 
manship. Black  coral  jewelry  is  a unique  specialty,  being  made 
in  many  designs — rings,  bracelets,  pins,  beads,  brooches,  etc. 
Models  of  Moro  sailing  vintas,  canoes,  etc.,  make  interesting 
souvenirs.  White  and  black  pearls  of  all  qualities  are  offered  for 
sale. 

JOLO,  SULU 

The  island  of  Sulu,  with  its  capital  Jolo,  is  the  real  home  of  the 
Moros  (Mohammedan  Filipinos) . It  is  540  miles  from  Manila,  and 
85  miles  from  Zamboanga.  J olo  is  a tropic  paradise  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  Moro  life  goes  on  much  as  in 
the  days  of  their  forefathers. 

It  is  the  home  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  who  nominally  holds  sway 
over  Philippine  Moros  and  maintains  his  court,  while  the  affairs 
of  the  government  are  administered  by  a governor  elected  by  the 
people.  The  i.sland  is  mainly  inhabited  by  Moros  who  live  by 
fishing.  Jolo  is  a famous  pearl  center,  and  has  a thriving  pearl- 
fishing industry.  Likewise,  it  is  famous  for  its  unique  trinkets 
and  wares,  the  products  of  Moro  artistry  and  handicraft. 
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STATISTICS  IN  SUMMARY 

Based  on  the  1939  Census 


Total  population  of  the  Philippines:  16,000,301 


Population  divided  racially  as  follows: 

Brown:  15,760,037  White:  19,146 

Yellow-:  141,871  Mixed:  50,325 

Negrito:  29,166 


Religious  Affiliations  reported: 
Roman  Catholic:  12,603,428 
Aglipayan:  1,573,572 
(Philippine  Independent  Catholic) 
Mohammedan:  677,903 
Pagan:  528,421 


Protestant:  392,626 
Buddhist:  47,565 
Shinto:  13,681 
Others:  77,234 


Principal  languages  and  dialects  in  the  Philippines: 


Enflish:  4,428,709 
Tabalog:  4,068,565 
(projected  national  language) 

Philippine  dialects  listed  by  the  census: 
Iloko:  2,263,297 
Bisaya-Cebuan:  3,620,685 
Bisaya-Panay : 1,951,005 
Bicol:  1,287,197 

Other  lesser  Philippine  dialects: 


Aburlin-Negrito-Aeta  2,258 

Agutayano 3,841 

Aklanon  174,259 

Apayao  or  Ismeg 603 

Ata  7,906 

Badjae  19 

Bagabo  2,237 

Banuauon  779 

Batak-Negrito  391 

Bilaan  50,666 

Bisaya-Hamtikanon  10 

Bolinao-Sambali  13,514 

Bontok  20,939 

Bukidnon  40,539 

Chabakano  ^ 1,290 

Cuyo-Cagayano  48,043 

Dawefio  3,003 

Dumagat  147 

Gaddang  17,004 


Spanish:  415,888 
Chinese:  111,722 
Japanese:  27,450 

Bisaya-Samar-Leyte:  919,237 
Pampangan:  639,571 
Pangasinan:  574,609 
Bisaya:  388,634 


Kapul  53 

Kene  199 

Kulaman  185 

Lanao  257 

Maganday-Mansaka  34,580 

Magindanao  159,639 

Manadaya  823 

Mamanwa  614 

Mangguangan  1,792 

Mangyan  14,528 

Manobo  73,115 

Maranaw  12,847 

Moro  3,303 

Moro  (Molbog)  1,411 

Negrito  10,019 

Palanan  2,718 

Palawano  24,065 

Pullun-Mapun  100 

Samal-Moro  125,349 
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Ibanag  192, 3&7 

Igorot  34,648 

Igorot  and  Kankanai 90,949 

Ifugao  69,654 

Ilanon-Lanao-Maranoy  170,195 

Ilanon-Lanao-Lanao  109 

Ilongot  11,919 

Inibaloi  12,891 

Isamal  2,995 

Isinai  3,969 

Itavi  65,582 

Ivatan  9,380 

Kalamian-Calamiano  4,261 

Kalinga  34,057 

Kankanai  513 

Citizenship  of  persons  listed  in  1939 

Philippines  15,563,099 

China  115,147 

Japan  29,006 

United  States  8,642 

Spain  4,527 


Sambal  68,024 

Sanggil  3,079 

Subanon  72,970 

Sulu  2,219 

Sulu-Moro  (Tao-Sug)  240,917 

Tagabili  8,905 

Tagacaolo  20,252 

Tagbanwa  7,479 

Tinggian  or  Itneg 32,820 

Tiruray  15,919 

Yakan  30,348 

Yogag  8,074 

Caviteno  18,820 

Other  dialects  51,548 

census: 

Great  Britain  1,003 

Germany  202 

Holland  28 

France  14 

Others  3,055 


Education  and  Literacy: 

Number  of  persons  of  school  age  (6  to  19) 5,427,015 

Number  attending  school 1,750,624 

Number  of  persons  10  or  over 11,237,879 

Number  able  to  read  and  write 5,062,946 

Number  reading  periodicals  regularly 1,689,457 


PHILIPPIC  LITERACY 
1903  - 1939=^ 


20.2%  ^ 

CiiDi 

INCREASE 

1 48.8%  28.6% 

jsA.SV.  24.6% 

29.7*/.^  ^ 

1 male  I 

iMi 

10.7  V. 

if 

y. 

Uli 

43.2%  32.5% 

EACH  COMPLETE  SYMBOL  = lOV. 

LITERACY 
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The  Phiiij 


>piiie  Coiiiiiioiiwealth  for  many  years  has  been  the  IS  um- 


ber One  Buyer  of  more  than  100  individual  American  products. 


PRINCIPAL  MARKETS  FOR  U.  S. 
COTTON  MANUFACTURES 

EACH  COMPLETE  SYMBOL  = $ 2,500,000 


$ 13,941,448 

CUBA 

$ 8,095,437 

CANADA 

$ 7,287,659 

COLOMBIA 

$ 3,279,903 


PRINCIPAL  MARKETS  FOR  WHEAT  FLOUR 
WHOLLY  OF  U.S. WHEAT 

B EACH  COMPLETE  SYMBOL=$500,000 


PHILIPPINES 

$3,394,754 

CHINA 

$3,136,176 

NETHERLANDS 

$2,331,350 

CUBA 

$1,677,556 


i 


Southern  cotton  fanners  fiirnislied  the  raw  materials  for 
$56,292,104  worth  of  cotton  cloth  exjjorted  in  1959.  The 
Philippines  paid  25%  of  the  total.  For  years  the  Philippines 
has  been  America’s  best  market  for  cotton  cloth. 


The  Pacific  Northwest  exported  flour,  made  wholly  of 
American  wheat,  valued  at  $16,950,058  in  1939.  The  Philip- 
pines was  the  best  buyer,  taking:  20%:  of  the  total  shipments. 
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CHIEF  BUYERS  OF  AMERICAN  CIGAREHES 

^ EACH  COMPLETE  SYMB0L-$500,00O 

FRANCE 

$682,730  VjV 

CANAL  ZONE  W 

$560,847 

NETHERLANDS  V\\ 

$555,422  VjV 


Exports  of  American  cigarettes,  manufactured  from 
tobacco  grown  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  amounted  to  $12.- 
6-1.5..')04  in  1939.  The  Philippines  w'as  again  the  best  cus- 
tomer with  i)urchases  amounting  to  $5,607,328,  or  45%  of 
the  export  total. 


CHIEF  BUYERS  OF  U.S.  STEEL 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

^EACH  COMPLETE  SYMB0L=  $ 3 00,00 0 

PHILIPPINES 

$2,642,229 

COLOMBIA 

$1,126,025 

BRAZIL 

$627,280 

CANADA 

$554,339 

CUBA 

$435,130 

f# 

American  steel  factories  in  1939  exported  $8,945,129  worth 
of  galvanized  steel  sheets,  of  which  30%  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Here  again  the  Philippines  was  the  best  customer. 
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PHILIPPINE  RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER 

Tlte  G’ovennnent  of  tl)e  Philippine  Commonwealth  is  represented  in 
Washinfjton,  D.  C.,  by  the  Kesident  Commissioner  of  the  Philippines 
to  the  United  States,  at  present  the  Hon.  Joa(pnn  Miquel  Elizalde. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Con«ress  of  the  United  States,  but  does  not 
vote.  The  Resident  Commissioner  is  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term 
by  the  President  of  the  Philippines,  wliose  repre.sentative  he  is  in  all 
nefrotiations  with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Resident  Commissioner’s  office  is  housed  in  a four-story  build- 
ing only  a few  blocks  from  the  White  House.  There  is  also  an  agency 
in  San  Francisco,  which  handles  the  affairs  of  the  many  Filipinos 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  staff  of  the  office  in  Washington  is  organized  into  six  divisions 
to  handle  the  various  aspects  of  Philippine  affairs  in  the  United 
States.  The  largest  group  is  the  nationals  division,  which  maintains 
contact  with  Filipino  groups  throughout  the  country,  issues  certifi- 
cates of  identity  to  those  who  are  not  American  citizens,  and  in 
other  ways  works  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Filipino  nationals. 
Manuel  Adeva  is  director  of  the  division.  Other  departments  are 
the  commercial,  legal,  information,  philatelic  and  secretariat.  All 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  legal  department  to  keep  abreast  of  all  legal 
developments  affecting  Filipinos  or  the  Philippine  Government,  and 
to  scrutinize  all  pending  legislation  to  see  that  Philippine  interests 
are  not  inadvertently  jeopardized.  In  cases  where  such  a danger 
exists,  the  Resident  Commissioner  endeavors  to  have  the  law  re- 
worded or  otherwise  clarified. 

The  Philippine  Philatelic  Agency  does  about  $5,000  worth  of 
business  in  Philippine  stamps  each  month.  All  sales  are  at  face 
value.  Stamp  dealers  are  the  principal  customers,  but  many  indi- 
vidual collectors  also  visit  the  agency  per.sonally  or  write  in. 

Philippine  commerce  and  industry  is  promoted  by  the  commercial 
division  of  the  office.  This  agency  also  keeps  statistics  on  Island 
trade  with  the  United  States. 

A number  of  i)ubiications  have  been  i.ssned  by  the  information 
division  of  the  office.  Among  the.se  is  a magazine,  Phiuppines,  and 
frecpient  statistical  reports.  This  work  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
war. 
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STATUS  OP  THE  PHILIPPIXES 

Despite  the  passage  of  the  Philipj)ine  I lulependenee  Act  in  1934, 
and  the  subse(pient  assnniption  by  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  of 
many  of  the  prero<>atives  of  a sovereifjn  state,  the  Philippines  is  still 
an  intefjral  part  of  the  United  States.  This  fact,  often  misunder- 
stood in  the  United  States,  has  been  confirmed  by  frequent  official 
statements,  by  the  wordinji’  of  the  law  and  by  at  least  one  opinion 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  Independence  Act,  the  F'ilipinos  were  friven  autonomy 
in  most  internal  matters,  but  the  United  States  carefully  reserved 
to  itself  many  important  functions.  A prominent  example  of  this 
was  the  action  of  President  Roo.sevelt  in  callinj>:  the  Philippine  Army 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  Aufrust,  1941.  Other  instances 
of  American  power  include : 

1.  All  citizens  of  the  Philippines  owe  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

2.  Commonwealth  officials,  befoi’e  beginning  their  duties,  must 
subscribe  to  an  oath  recognizing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  By  the  terms  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  the  United 
States  retains  complete  control  over  Philippine  foreign  affairs, 
exports,  imports  and  coinage. 

4.  The  right  to  expropriate  property  for  public  uses,  and  to  main- 
tain military  reservations  ajul  armed  forces  in  the  Islands  is  expressly 
givei\  to  the  United  States. 

5.  All  Philippine  legislative  action  must  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

().  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  review 
decisions  of  Commonwealth  co\irts. 

7.  The  President  of  the  United  States  can  intervene  any  time  he 
thinks  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  is  in  danger,  that  life, 
property  or  individual  liberty  need  protection,  or  that  government 
obligations  are  not  being  discharged. 

“While  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  was  a preliminarj"  step 
toward  the  withdrawal  of  sovereignty.”  Undersecretary  of  the  In- 
terior John  J.  Dempsey  declared  late  in  1941.  “the  Islands  are  still 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States.” 
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FILIPINOS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Approximately  100,000  Filipinos  make  their  home  in  the  United 
States,  ineludino'  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  The  exact  number  is  in  some 
doubt,  due  to  a complete  absence  of  reliable  fio'nres.  However,  the 
Filipino  population  of  Continental  United  States  is  frenerally  be- 
lieved to  be  about  45,000.  Most  of  the  remaining'  55,000  are  in 
Hawaii,  where  they  are  in  demand  as  plantation  workers. 

The  position  of  Filipinos  in  the  United  States  is  frequently  mis- 
understood. Le<rally,  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
neither  are  they  aliens.  They  are  simply  “nationals.”  As  an 
example  of  the  confusion  that  results,  they  were  required  to  register 
as  aliens  under  the  Alien  Kej>istration  Act,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  were  forced  to  obtain  passports  from  the  State  Department 
before  they  conld  jjo  abroad.  Due  to  a similar  oversight,  Filipinos 
were  excluded  from  the  provi.sions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  for 
the  first  year.  Their  j)eculiar  status  also  caused  many  Filipinos  to 
be  barred  from  employment  in  defense  industries. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Pacific  late  in  1941,  a con- 
certed effort  was  made  to  remedy  these  anomalies.  As  the  result,  legal 
barriers  to  government  emj)loyment,  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
enlistment  in  the  Navy  have  largely  been  removed.  Congressional 
appropriation  bills  were  generally  reworded  to  make  Filipinos  eligible 
for  defense  work.  Efforts  are  continuing  to  arrange  for  the  end  of 
other  discriminatory  legislation. 

The  great  majority  of  h''ilipinos  in  the  United  States  live  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  California  and  the  State  of  Washington. 
Many  of  these  nationals,  already  members  of  local  Filipino  organi- 
zations based  o)i  provincial  lines,  have  been  brought  together  under 
Filipino  Executive  Councils.  These  councils  act  as  liaison  agents 
between  tbe  individual  P'’ilipinos  and  the  Office  of  the  Resident 
Commis-sioner  in  Washington.  They  also  endeavor  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  several  provincial  groups  within  the  community. 
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Sorting  Hemp  Fiber  for  Market 


Dredging  for  Gold 


Threshing  Rice  by  Hand 


Sawing  Philippine  Hardwood 


